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the Sabine River in Gregg County overstepped its bounds during 
* the recent floods, creating this watery scene along U.S. 259 on 
April 26. For more photographs of a very wet Texas, see the article 
beginning on page 8. Photograph courtesy Automation Division. 
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Ninety million years of water and wind erosion created the 
scenic grandeur of Palo Duro Canyon. A multitude of color 
echoes from the 700-foot canyon walls, constantly blending 
and changing as each day progresses. The canyon's 15,000 
acres that comprise Texas’ largest state park expose at least 
four geologic ages. The park is a 30-minute drive south of 
Amarillo. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


nally wrote that i it is necessary a citizens 
our nation against its natural enemies and ‘ou 
national economy against the forces of inflation 


He stated that Savings Bonds help refinance the 


public debt in a conservative, non-inflationary 
manner. 

“The benefits of Savings Bonds to the nation 
have their counterpart in benefits to each par- 
ticipating citizen. Participation in Savings Bonds 
programs is not only a patriotic gesture but a 
means of thrift for the family unit.” 

For 25 years now, since the program was in- 
stituted in World War II, Americans have re- 
sponded to the simple slogan, “Buy Bonds,” and 
thus they have shown their confidence in their 
nation’s future. They could have made no better 
investment. 

After World War Il, when the United States 
converted quickly to a peacetime economy, 
funds invested in Savings Bonds were readily 


The payroll seduce pie for Savings 
makes their purchase easy and painless 
Texas Highway Commission now has ap 
such a plan for Austin monthly classified 
ployes, effective September 1. 

Other employes are urged to purchase U 
Savings Bonds regularly. 

There can be no better investment—and- ° 
finer opportunity. 
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Frank Lively, Editor 
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VITAL 
LINK 
FOR 
DALLAS 


ALLAS MOTORISTS beat officials in opening the 
last section of the Thornton Freeway on April 28. 

A cloudburst in the early morning hours on the day of 
dedication dumped almost four inches of rain on Dallas 
in less than an hour. It caused flash floods, power 
failures, drove hundreds of people from their homes, and 
inundated many city streets and highways. 

Thousands of motorists on their way to work from Dal- 
las’ north side were forced onto two main arteries—the 
Central Expressway and the Thornton Freeway (Inter- 
state 20). It didn’t take them long to bypass the barri- 
cades on the final, to-be-dedicated section downtown in 
their efforts to avoid the traffic jams. Police soon got 
permission from District Engineer Luther DeBerry to 
remove the barricades to make travel safer. 

Designed to carry 125,000 vehicles a day, this section 
of the Thornton Freeway is a vital link in Dallas’ 400- 
mile system of superhighways. 

The Dallas motorists had no trouble traversing the new 
1.8-mile, $25-million complex. There had been an in- 
tensive two-week public safety educational program to 
familiarize citizens with the east-west freeway, the first 
such program ever undertaken in a Texas city. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce, backed by a 


$6,000 contribution from General Motors Corporation 


"Cut it right here, mam." Earl Hayes, far left, chairman of the Central Highway 
Committee, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and Mayor Eric Jonsson, right, hold 
the dedication ribbon for Mrs. R. L. Thornton. Others gathered to watch the 
proceedings are, left to right, Jack Kultgen, Highway Commission member, 


Henry Brian of General Motors, and Lawrence Jones, Bureau of Public Roads. 


_ feed 


"The reason we built the highway (Thornton Freeway) 
the way we did is because Dallas is built the way it is," 
Jack Kultgen tells 200 guests at a luncheon honoring 
the R. L. Thornton family. 


plant in Arlington, carried out the program in Texas-size 
proportions. 

The campaign message was simple: “Know your route. 
Find your sign. Stay in your lane.” The message was 
repeated again and again in all media. 

Tracy-Locke Advertising handled the safety education 
program on a non-profit basis and suppliers prepared 
materials at cost. Some 400,000 two-color directional bro- 
chures were distributed in supermarkets, service stations, 
banks, hotels and other public places. Twelve big bill- 
boards carried the Thornton Freeway message, and 3,000 
posters proclaimed “Go Thornton Freeway.” There were 
numerous radio and animated television spot announce- 
ments, and a series of newspaper articles told motorists 
what to expect and how to drive the freeway. 

Some of the features drivers need to understand are 
the collector-distributor lanes and the left-hand turnoffs 
for right-hand exits. This section of the freeway has 37 
structures and 11 entrance and exit ramps. The collector- 
distributor system is designed to carry local traffic in 
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the downtown area without clogging the main lanes. 

The educational campaign was conceived by Jack Kult- 
gen, Highway Commission member from Waco. He first 
approached the Dallas Chamber of Commerce about two 
months before the opening. 

“Because some new design features are incorporated in 
this section of the freeway, motorists need to be educated 
to its use,” Kultgen said at a press conference a few 
weeks before dedication. “We chose Dallas for this edu- 
cational program because they already had the freeway 


and because we knew they would do it right.” 
When A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of the Ameri- 


can Association of State Highway Officials, heard of the 
educational campaign, he wrote State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer: “I think this program is an excellent one— 
not only does it show people how to use a rather intricate 
geometric layout, but I think it is excellent public re- 
lations.” 

That same week the chamber arranged a tour of the 
freeway for the press. Supervising Resident Engineer Bob 
Yielding was one of the guides. 

“The dominant thing that makes it look so complex,” 
he told reporters, “is that there are so many interchanges 
(six) in this span. But the motorist is given only one 
option—either he exits or he doesn’t.” 

District Engineer Luther DeBerry pointed out one of 
the needs for the educational program: “Some left-hand 
takeoffs will be kept separate from local traffic, an inno- 
vation we don’t have now in the Dallas area.” 

A huge drainage system under the freeway, designed 
on a 50-year flood frequency, withstood the heavy rains. 
Thirty-seven bridge structures crisscross the new free- 
way. The largest structure, 260 feet wide, carries 19 sets 
of railroad tracks over the expressway. 

On the day of dedication, the Central Business District 
Association published a 12-page newsletter proclaiming 
“A Day of Rejoicing and Challenge.” Under the title, 
“These Men Are Building Progress in Dallas,” the news- 
letter carried pictures of Rex Whitton, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads administrator; Texas Highway Commis- 
sion members Herbert C. Petry Jr., Hal Woodward, and 
Jack Kultgen; State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, As- 
sistant State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, District 
Engineer Luther DeBerry, and several engineers from 
District 18, including project engineer Bob Yielding. 

Earl Hayes, chairman of the Central Highway Com- 
mittee for the chamber of commerce, was master of cere- 
monies at the dedication, where the R. L. Thornton family 
were honored guests. Hayes told the crowd, “Uncle Bob 
would have said ‘Keep the dirt flying’ and ‘Let’s have 
men who say yes.’ I believe he would say that we have 
done this.” 


After three years under construction, the last stretch of 
the Thornton Freeway is open to traffic. The R. L. Thorn- 


ton family, in black limousine, gets a police escort over 
the new section. 


The crowd applauded when Hayes said, “Dewitt Greer 
is the expert in highway building.” He also recognized 
Kultgen’s cooperation in building freeways in the Dallas 
area: “Jack Kultgen has gone out of his way to be good 
to this city.” 

Officials from Dallas, Dallas County, the Texas High- 
way Department, Cecil Ruby Construction Company of 
Austin, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the R. L. Thorn- 
ton family were introduced at dedication ceremonies. 

Lawrence Jones, deputy highway administrator in the 
Bureau of Public Roads and a former resident of Dallas, 
gave the dedicatory address. 

“Dallas needs the Thornton Freeway,” Jones told the 
crowd, “and the needs of Dallas must be met, both for 
its residents and its visitors. Last year more than 12.6 
million tourists traveled to Texas by automobile and by 
far the greatest percentage of this record-breaking num- 
... We can look at this 
section of the Thornton Freeway, in a sense, as a monu- 


ber made Dallas their destination. 


ment to our system of government, as a tribute to co- 
operation between local, state and federal governments in 
the service of the people for whom these governments 


exist.” 


Then Mrs. R. L. Thornton cut the bright red ribbon 


The final section of the complex Thornton Freeway 
(I.H. 20) skirts downtown Dallas. Marvin Bradshaw took 
this picture the day before the formal dedication. 


L. E. Clark and Bob Yielding are all smiles at the dedi- right of way buying for the 1.8-mile segment of Inter- 
cation ceremonies. Clark's section in District 18 handled state 20. Yielding's residency designed the facility. 


Orville Cartwright, president of the Dallas Chamber gineer Luther DeBerry one of thousands of posters 
of Commerce, left, and Earl Hayes show District En- used to familiarize Dallas motorists with the freeway. 
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"Know your route. Find your sign. Stay in your lane," 
was the educational message for drivers on the last sec- 


stretched across the west bound lanes, and the freeway 
was at last open after three years of construction. The 
Thornton family was to drive a 1903 Oldsmobile to 
break the ribbon, but the old car was a victim of the 
heavy rains. 

Jack Kultgen was guest speaker later that day at the 
luncheon in the Adolphus Hotel honoring the Thornton 
family. 

Speaking to a crowd of 200 persons, Kultgen explained 
the theory behind the huge public education campaign 
carried out by the City of Dallas: “We hoped this edu- 
cational program would aid motorists in using this new 
freeway. And it is a safety program we hope will be fol- 
lowed nationally. We at the Texas Highway Department 
feel this is the sort of thing we need for safety on our 
highways. 

“You can put all kinds of padded things in cars, 
but there are still some drivers who need padded cells.” 

The Highway Commissioner added his praise of R. L. 
(Uncle Bob) Thornton. 


“Normally the Highway Department frowns on naming 


oe - 


tion of the Thornton Freeway. Photograph courtesy Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


highways, preferring the use of numbers. But this is an 
exception and an honor to dedicate this freeway to the 
memory of R. L. Thornton.” 

Kultgen said the money spent on the 1.8-mile section 
was more than is spent on the entire farm to market sys- 
tem in one year. “It’s an expensive baby, but it’s worth 
it and it'll pay for itself. 

“We like your regional plan for highways,” he con- 
tinued. “It makes sense. Remember, too, that we're your 
Highway Commission and we want to do a good job 
for you.” 


Kultgen warned the guests that there are efforts now 
being made to siphon money from the Highway Trust 
Fund for uses other than for highways. He said that 
completion of the Interstate Highway System may be de- 
layed as much as three years if additional funds are 
not forthcoming. 

“We have a beautiful partnership with the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Highway Department, and _ local 
governments,” Kultgen emphasized. “It works fine. Let’s 
stay with a system that’s working.” M# 
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Little Cypress Bayou belied 
its name when it flooded 
F.M. 134 in Marion County, 
District 19. 


Upshur County was hardest hit in 
District 19 where 12 to 21 inches of 
rain fell. Approaches to this bridge 
on F.M. 726 were washed out. 
ning rush while stalled automo- 


were abandoned on flooded : 
In Harrison County, Little Cypress 


damaged large sections of S.H. 154. 
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Scenes of flood and devastation in Smith Coun 
tenance crews worked shifts of 12 hours or more to meet the emergency. 
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F.M. 1804 (left) and F.M. 14 (right), were flooded by ihe Sabine River. 


to aid in damage repair, barricading 
and flagging. Because of this shift- 
ing of personnel, most of our mainte- 
nance people worked 12-hour shifts. 
There were a few instances of even 
longer consecutive hours worked.” 


For Bridge Division’s Supervising 


ty, District 10, where main- 


Hydraulic Engineer Sam Fox, the 
rains provided a rare opportunity to 
discover how certain structures re- 
acted to floods. Of particular interest 
was the I.H. 20 bridge crossing the 
Sabine River. 


“When we designed this bridge, we 


had to guess where flood water would 
flow, and we guessed right. The Sa- 
bine is particularly treacherous be- 
cause of dikes and levees. However, 
everything worked just as we hoped it 
would,” Fox said. 


Spearfishing was good, said this local 
resident when Sulphur River flooded 
U.S. 259 in Morris County, District 19. 
Supervising Field Engineer Berry R. 
English took the picture. 


Many roads and culverts, like these on F.M. 2767 (left) and 
F.M. 1252, in Smith County, were completely washed out. 
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Ralph Kutzer, supervising resident 
engineer at Longview, and Potter con- 
firmed this after a close watch over 
the bridge. 

In the Dallas District, Joe’s Creek 
peaked at two feet higher than the 
highest flood since 1900. Bachman 
Branch in Dallas peaked five feet 
higher than the highest known flood. 


Other streams in Dallas reached rec- 


Rains from two to eight inches 
deluged the Loma Alta country and 
sent the Dry Devils River on a 13- 
foot rise, the biggest since 1948. 

Damage estimated from other dis- 
tricts included Fort Worth, $75,000; 
Waco, $37,000; Paris, $25,000; 
Houston, $25,000; Beaumont, $11,- 
000; Austin, $10,000; and Yoakum, 
$2,500. 


ord stages. 

Major flooding below Talco con- 
tinued at the end of April, and Little 
Cypress Creek near Jefferson crested 
, at 22.3 on April 26, the highest stage 
ij since 1944. 

Heavy rains the morning of April 

28 caused flash flooding on small 

f creeks in Dallas and led to the highest 
known floods at five gauging sta- 


C. D. Mangum, maintenance construc- 
tion foreman in Val Verde County, Dis- 
trict 22, inspects damage at the bridge 
over Buffalo Draw on U.S. 377 north of 
Del Rio. Highway patrolmen kept a 
careful watch on the bridge, but it re- 
mained firm and was not closed. Photo- 
graph by District Engineer C. N. Parsons 


tions on small drainage areas. 
Violent thunderstorms on May 1 
drenched a wide area of Texas for the 


tenth straight day. Storm-related ac- Bh » 


/ cidents caused 12 deaths in northeast 
Texas and 14 in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. 

Flooding caused an_ estimated 
$125,000 worth of damage in District 
22, the Del Rio District. The worst 
damage was on U.S. Highway 377 
and Ranch to Market Road 2523, 
both in Edwards County. The bridge 
approach on Buffalo Draw on U.S. 
277 in Val Verde County also was 
damaged. 


A large chunk of F.M. 450 north of Harleton in District 19 
fell prey to the raging flood. 


‘ 
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A rising Prairie Creek destroyed approaches to this bridge on S.H. 135 in 
Gregg County, District 10, and left the bridge high and dry (right). 
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Bill Barron 
Travel and Information Division 
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Earl Wyatt originated District 13's 
foreman training program. 


MAGINE for a moment that 

you are a gang foreman super- 
vising six or eight men who make 
up a work crew from one of the 
Highway Department’s many main- 
tenance sections. 

One relatively uneventful morning 
you learn that a married member of 
your crew, according to local gossip, 
is running around with another man’s 
wife. Everybody is talking about it 
but no one that you know has seen 
them together. 

What would you do? 

Oe: , : You mull this one over all day, 


—— 


and that afternoon as you leave the 
warehouse a woman stops you on the 
road and says somewhat ungracious- 
ly: 

“One of your (censored) mowers 
threw a rock in my windshield!” 

You see there is a small chip in 
her car’s windshield, but none of the 
mower operators know anything 
about the incident. The woman, who 
is now out of her car and irritably 


tapping one foot on the pavement, 


cannot identify the mower that did 


the damage. 


ee 
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What would you do? What do you 
say? 

Twenty-three maintenance em- 
ployes from District 13 discussed 
what they would do and say in both 
cases recently at a two-day mainte- 
nance supervisory training course in 
Yoakum. The maintenance men, se- 
lected from District 13’s gang fore- 
men or potential gang foremen, got 
a chance to test themselves on these 
and many other ticklish problems. 

The course, which will be repeated 
in the next month or two, was de- 
signed to teach fundamental and prac- 
tical means of supervising employes 
and dealing with the public. 

District Engineer H. C. Veazey 
called the course an experimental ef- 
fort toward developing better main- 
tenance supervisors. He said it “has 
met with surprising enthusiasm from 
our maintenance people.” 

The course is largely the work of 
Earl F. Wyatt, district administrative 
engineer, who said he had thought for 
a long time that a more efficient way 
of training maintenance supervisors 
was needed. Most of the supervisors, 
Wyatt said, came up through the 
ranks and had to learn how to super- 
vise men and handle the public “pret- 
ty much on their own.” 

Wyatt, who wrote the course out- 
line with the aid of magazine articles 
and management textbooks, said the 
program is designed simply to “es- 
tablish guidelines for handling peo- 
ple.” 

The course was conducted by 
Wyatt, Vernon F. Matusek, mainte- 
nance engineer, and J. D. Vogt, as- 
sistant fiscal officer. Training ses- 
sions were deliberately kept as infor- 
mal as possible and almost all the 
men joined in the discussions. 

Purpose of the course was ex- 
plained and each man was given a 
copy of the outline and the discussion 
problems. Each point on the seven- 
page outline was covered by an in- 
structor with questions and com- 
ments from the students. 

Among the outline’s topics: 


Basic human  nature—emotions 


Vernon F. Matusek, left, and J. D. Vogt helped conduct the course. Maree 


is District 13's maintenance engineer; Vogt, assistant fiscal officer. 


such as fear, security, and respect, 
and their effects on a man’s job. 
The need for self-dignity and recog- 
nition also was discussed. 

Handling oneself—personality, code 
of ethics 


versatility and willingness to help 


and personal conduct, 


others. Also, education—formal and 
self-acquired—community _responsi- 
bilities, and writing letters and re- 
ports. A three-page appendix on pub- 
lic speaking also was included under 


this point. 


H anating employes—instructions 
and assignments, setting standards, 
disciplinary problems, personal prob- 
lems, fairness, accidents and health, 
and rewards for good work. 

Handling the public—complaints, 
including prompt handling, being 
courteous, and letting a person “tell 
his story.” 

Wyatt said the importance of let- 
ting the taxpayer tell his story was 
stressed. 

“A lot of people will say, ‘I know 
you can’t do anything about this, 
but I just had to fuss about it to 
somebody.’ Also, if you have a pre- 
conceived notion about a problem, 


you may change your mind after you 
hear their story.” 

Politics, leaving yourself an “out,” 
and “the appearance of evil’ were in- 
cluded under handling the public. 
The discussion of politics emphasized 
that Department employes should 
“stay out of politics,” Wyatt said. 

The maintenance men also were 
told not to make promises or un- 
qualified statements if they were not 
sure they could back them up. 

Wyatt explained the “appearance 
of evil” topic this way: “If you are 
a State employe, it doesn’t matter if 
you are not doing anything wrong if 
it appears to the public that you are.” 

Under the topic “working with 
your bosses,” Wyatt explained what 
he calls the “one rebuttal” method: 

“We encourage a man to give his 
supervisor a rebuttal if he knows 
something the supervisor doesn’t. In 
other words, if a supervisor tells a 
man to do a certain job a certain 
way and the man has some knowl- 
edge that may alter the job or the way 
of doing it, we expect the workman 
to speak up,” Wyatt said. 

The rest of the outline dealt with 


more technical matters such as De- 


partment policies on drainage, en- 
croachments, safety and _ accidents, 
and utility lines. 


As the outline was presented, re- 
lated problems—like the woman with 
the chipped windshield—were brought 
up for discussion. Solutions to the 
problems often varied, but an “ideal” 
solution or answer was eventually es- 
tablished. 

For instance, Wyatt said, the wom- 
an whose windshield was damaged 
should be heard out. The fact that 
she had no witnesses and could not 
identify a Department mower as the 
one that did the damage should be 
explained to her. She should be told 
that though the State has no liability 
insurance, most maintenance men Car- 
ry insurance of their own. Finally, 
it should be pointed out that in her 
case, with no witnesses or identifica- 
tion, collecting on this insurance 
would be difficult. 

A number of the students thought 
the man who was rumored to be 
playing extramarital games should 
be “called in and talked to.” It was 
brought out, however, that the super- 
visor should take no action until he 
was certain the gossip had some basis 
in fact. 


Another discussion problem called 
for immediate action. 
The problem: “While running a 


small crew working on a bridge re- 
pair job, you see a crew member do 
something very hazardous. What do 
you do and when do you do it?” 

Waiting, of course, in a situation 
like this would be a mistake, Wyatt 
explained. 

“Tell him immediately what he is 
doing wrong and what might happen 
if he doesn’t stop. Otherwise, he might 
kill himself or somebody else.” 

Wyatt said one of the public rela- 
tions problems drew considerable in- 
terest from the students. 


The problem: “A man you know 
in a group at a barbecue says, ‘I be- 
lieve the new highway built two years 
ago between Podunk and Centerburg 
is coming apart because the inspectors 
and the engineers were dishonest.’ 
You have patched some of the fail- 
ures and know this is not true. The 
base thickness simply is not adequate 
over some of the bad spots in the 
subgrade. What, if anything, should 
you do or say?” 

In such a case, Wyatt said, a De- 
partment employe is obligated to state 
the facts as he knows them, avoiding 
a “long-winded argument.” 

Wyatt reports the training course 
has been well-accepted by the men 
who attended and their supervisors, 
District 13’s maintenance construction 
foremen. 


“You can sure see the results,” Don 
Mueller, maintenance construction 
foreman for the Wharton ‘section, 
commented. He said the men who at- 
tended the course are now recom- 
mending the upcoming session to 
their co-workers. 

In conjunction with the training 
course, the men received three days 
of instruction in the District 13 soils 
laboratory. Billy R. Neeley, district 
laboratory engineer, conducted famil- 
larization tours and supervised test 
projects. The students attended the 
lab sessions four at a time for about 
a month after the supervisory training 
course, 

After the course, questionnaires 
were sent to the men who attended 
to get their views on the course and 
their ideas for improving it. As a 
result, the public relations section of 
the next course will be expanded. 

All returned questionnaires carried 
favorable comments on the over-all 
course, Wyatt said, but some went 
into more detail than others. Some 
men wrote they had never realized 
there were established techniques for 
handling different situations. Others 
commented that the course made them 


realize the Department cared about 
helping employes better themselves. 

One man, a Department veteran, 
wrote: “I wish I’d taken this course 
20 years ago.” 
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Houston Post Appa by Dell Van Dusen 


N UNUSED ELEVATED freeway link under con- 

struction in the heart of Houston was the scene of 
an impromptu aerial show on April 3 when it became an 
emergency landing strip. 

As thousands of motorists and pedestrians watched, a 
single-engine Beechcraft landed on the strip of Interstate 
45 that will eventually link the North and Southwest 
Freeways in Houston to the Gulf Freeway. 

Pilot error was responsible for the emergency landing. 
Michael Biggs, a police dispatcher, forgot to switch to 
the second fuel tank after the first ran dry. When the 
rented plane started losing power, Biggs headed for home 
base in Pearland. 

“T knew I couldn’t make it,” he said, “so I came down 
on the freeway. It was the first open spot I could find. 
The engine quit just as the wheels touched the pavement.” 

Biggs left the airport at Pearland with three passen- 
gers about 2:45 that afternoon, flew over Galveston, and 
was northwest over Houston when the trouble began. 

Biggs landed his plane on the Pierce Avenue overpass 
without incident. “We were scared to death, but we 
didn’t panic.” 

Residents of 2016 Main, a downtown high-rise apart- 
ment building, had a ringside seat for the show. 


Joel Guinn, 


the plane, 


owner of the Guinn Flying Service and 


arrived on the scene, checked the plane 


thoroughly, took off in it, and was airborne in less than 
100 yards on the freeway strip. 
When last seen, Guinn and his plane were heading east 


into the sunset. toward Pearland. @ 


The graceful carved columns of the 
governor's mansion are made from 
great cedar logs hauled by slave 
teamsters over rough roads from 
Bastrop during construction of the 
mansion more than 100 years ago. 
The mansion grounds will soon be 
landscaped as a project of the Com- 
bined Garden Clubs of Texas. 


Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 
and Richard Moree 
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at the Governor’s Mansion 


HERE’S A SPECIAL PLACE 
in every Texan’s heart for a 
house with the simple address of 
1010 Colorado Street, Austin, Texas. 
England has her Number 10 Down- 
ing Street; all Americans claim 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue; and Texans 
take justifiable pride in their gov- 
ernors mansion at 1010 Colorado. 
For 110 years this landmark has 
preserved its stately and serene dig- 
nity, watching with calm detachment 
as the city of Austin has pushed its 
towering buildings and teeming streets 
just as close as it dared. 


Since Governor Elisha Marshall 
Pease first moved into the mansion in 
the spring of 1856, 34 governors and 
their families have had “‘the use and 
occupation of the Governor’s Man- 
tion, fixtures and furniture s 
as provided by Texas statutes. 

But the governor’s mansion is more 
than just a shelter for the Texas 
chief executive. The thousands of vis- 
itors who troop through the public 
rooms of the mansion every year 
react to the building’s serene dignity 
with a combination of reverence and 


awe. 


Conversations are in hushed tones, 
and school children often whisper. 
Those who conduct the mansion tours 
say that little girls in these groups find 
it hard to believe that anyone “really 
lives here,” while boys, either silent- 


The Texas Governor's 
Mansion is open to visi- 
tors from 10 a.m. to 
noon Monday through 
Friday except for holi- 


days or when special 
functions are held. Prior 
arrangements should be 
made for large groups to 
avoid conflict with others. 


ly or aloud, vow to “live here some- 
day.” 

Children are welcomed as tourists 
at the mansion, and almost all are at- 
tracted to the tall, curved bannister 
of the front hall’s stairway. In this 
they are not unlike the children who 
have actually lived there. 

The younger daughter of Gov- 
ernor Ferguson and a friend of hers 
are said to have received a good 


scolding for sliding down the bannis- 
ter in their white party dresses when 
guests were arriving for an official 
fete! 

Another governor’s children also 
gave in to the temptation of the ban- 
nister, but he solved the problem by 
driving some well-spaced nails. The 
nails are gone, and the holes have 
been filled, but a close examination 
of the railing shows that the story is 
true. 

The governor’s mansion had its 
genesis on February 11, 1854, when 
the Sixth Legislature of Texas ap- 
pointed three commissioners to take 
charge of constructing a suitable resi- 
dence for the governor. The commis- 
sioners were Governor Elisha M. 
Pease; James H. Raymond, state 
treasurer; and James B. Shaw, state 
comptroller. 

To make sure that it was “suitable,” 
the legislature gave the committee the 
right to spend up to $14,500 on the 
house and its outbuildings, plus an ad- 
ditional $2,500 for furnishings. 

An Austin builder, Abner Cook, 
submitted the low bid (by $90) and 
was to have completed the building by 


December 21, 1855. But builders had 


_ problems, even in those days, and the 
records show that Cook was required 
to pay a penalty of $435, representing 
the rent the legislature had to pay 
on quarters for the governor between 
the scheduled completion date and the 
actual date of June 14, 1856. 

The 1857 edition of the Texas 
Almanac shows the cost of the man- 
sion was about $17,000, but does not 
indicate whether this included fur- 
nishings. And apparently the $2,500 
allotted for furniture was inadequate, 
because in January 1856 the commis- 
sion asked the legislature for an ad- 
ditional $6,000. This money was to 
be used to landscape the grounds, dig 
a well, and buy additional furniture. 

The commission’s report said the 
original $2,500 was used for purchas- 
ing plain, neat and substantial furni- 
ture for the two principal parlors for 
the family or sitting room, for one 
bedroom, for the hall, and for the 
dining room. 

Women have said it is obvious that 
a man made the purchases, ignoring 
as he did furniture for four bedrooms, 
and even more important, kitchen 
furniture and accessories, and the ap- 
pointments for the dining room. 


The entrance hall of the governor's 
mansion features a bookcase nine 
feet long holding mementos of pre- 
vious administrations. 


The ladies are right. The purchases 
had been made by an Austin mer- 
chant, S. M. Swenson, who had been 
sent to New York by the commission 
to buy the furniture, draperies, rugs, 
and other furnishings. 

The legislature approved the re- 
quest for the funds, as commission 
members must have felt they would, 


Guests are welcomed in the Mansion’s Blue Rooms. The portraits are of Sam 
Houston as a young man and Michael B. Menard, founder of the City of 
Galveston. The piano was purchased during the Colquitt administration. 


for not only did they ask additional 
money, but also they sought approval 
for a rather major change they had 
made. 

Originally the location of the man- 
sion was to have been Block 136. The 
commission reported, however, that 
“We were under the impression that 
this spot was designated without full 
reflection or knowledge of its ad- 
vantages. Instead . . . we have made 
a selection embracing Block 125 up- 
on the opposite or West side of the 
Square . . . one of the most beautiful 
and choice locations in the City of 
Austin.” 

One cannot help but wonder what 
would have happened had the legis- 
lature rejected the request, since the 
house at that time was almost com- 
pleted. 

The builders of the mansion did not 
overlook the comfort of its occupants. 
Nine fireplaces were provided, and 
along with iron stoves they served as 
the mansion’s heating system until 
radiators were installed during the 
administration of Governor W. P. 
Hobby (1917-21). 

The fireplaces have contributed to 
the lore of the mansion. It was in the 


The portrait of the residing governor traditionally hangs in the small reception 
room known as the Green Room. The portrait of Governor John Connally was 
painted by Victor Lallier. The chandelier is one of those placed in the mansion 
when it was built in 1856. 


fireplace in the Green Room that Sam 
Houston reputedly burned a letter 
from Abraham Lincoln in pre-Civil 
War days. And the only near-major 
disaster to the mansion itself came 
about during the administration of 
Governor Pendleton Murrah (1863- 
65) when a blazing log rolled from 
a fireplace. 

The governor wrapped his ailing 
wife in a quilt and carried her through 
a cold drizzle to the nearby Harrell 
home. The fire was extinguished by 
firemen before the mansion sustained 
any major damage. 

The first significant addition to the 
mansion came during the tenure of 
Governor Oscar B. Colquitt (1911- 
15), when two bathrooms and the 
back, or “family,” dining room were 
added. Later, during the administra- 
tion of Governor Pat Neff (1921- 
25), sleeping porches were built over 
this new addition to house the guests 
of the Neffs’ daughter. 

Actually, young people have had 
much to do with the exciting events 
in the history of the governor’s man- 
sion. 

Temple Houston, the son of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Sam Houston, made 
his entrance into the world at the man- 
sion on August 12, 1860. At least six 


brides have descended the curved 
staircase. 

Tragedy involving young people 
also found its way into the mansion. 
Accounts vary, but the fact remains 
that a nephew of Governor Murrah 
put a bullet into his head in the small 
north bedroom on the second floor. 


Some accounts say that a cousin 
of the youth, who was also living at 
the mansion, laughed at his proposal 
and drove him to this act; others say 
that it was the governor’s wife. 

For years the servants at the man- 
sion avoided the room where the 
tragedy took place, and when Gover- 
nor Andrew J. Hamilton (the provi- 
sional governor appointed by Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson) moved into 
the mansion in 1865, the room was 
still bloodstained. 

But the mansion has seen more 
happy times than sad. In a book by 
Pearl Cashell Jackson entitled Texas 
Governors Wives, printed in 1915, it 
is said that Mrs. O. M. Roberts, wife 
of Governor Roberts (1879-83), con- 
verted the mansion into a “homey 
place.” She planted gardens and was 
widely known for her good cooking. 

It was during Governor Roberts’ 
administration that the mansion 
served another function. When the 
Capitol burned on November 9, 1881, 
those papers which were rescued 
from the burning building were tak- 
en to the mansion for safekeeping. 

Several governors have had pets, 
but none equaled those of Governor 
James S. Hogg, who, in 1891, brought 
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Dominating the guest bedroom is the four-poster mahogany American Em- 
pire bed which was made in Seguin for Governor Sam Houston. The bust 
of Governor Houston was done by Elizabet Ney. At lower left is a coffee 
table made from a drum used at the Battle of Shiloh in the Civil War. 


a number of pets to the mansion, in- 
cluding a squirrel in an eight-foot 
cage and two parrots—one green and 
one white. 

The mansion has been renovated 
several times—sometimes by choice 
and sometimes by necessity. 

During the administrations of Gov- 
ernors Charles A. Culberson (1895- 
99) and Joseph D. Sayers (1899- 
1903) the mansion underwent its 
first major renovation. 

Tourists today have Mrs. Culber- 
son to thank for preserving the Sam 
Houston bed. Mrs. Sayers replaced 
much of the “plain, neat and sub- 


” furniture, and landscaped 


stantia 
the grounds including the planting of 


rosebeds. 


S he may have been preparing for 
the visit of President and Mrs. Wil- 
liam McKinley, for she, like any 
other housewife, wanted her home to 
look its best when company came. 
An old photograph shows Mrs. Say- 
ers in the front hall surrounded by 
potted ferns—and in the background, 
providing heat, is a large iron stove. 

During the administration of Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, a new era was ushered 
in when Mrs. Colquitt became the first 
mansion occupant to use an automo- 
bile. In keeping with the changing 
times, the Colquitts had a decorator 
do over the rooms on the lower floor. 

In 1947, Governor and Mrs. Beau- 
ford H. Jester made a number of 
changes in the mansion. Bedrooms, a 
sitting room, and a small kitchen 
were added on the second floor. 

Two renovations were made when 
plaster fell from the ceiling in the 
entrance hall. 

The first time it happened was 
during Governor James V. Allred’s 
term (1935-39). The next time was 
in 1957 at a morning coffee being 
given by Governor and Mrs. Price 
Daniel. 

The governor had been standing 
at the foot of the stairs greeting 
suests. He had just stepped forward 
to greet a guest when a 24-pound 
chunk of plaster crashed to the floor 
at the spot where he had stood just 
seconds before. 
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The state dining room is graced by a 12-light chandelier which at one time 
was probably gilded. The epergne centerpiece, circa 1805, is four-armed, 
antique English silver with original bowls. Painting is “Apres le Bal” by 
French artist Carle Van Loo, valued at $25,000. The scarlet wallpaper is 


typical of 19th Century wallpapers. 


This incident made it quite clear 
that the mansion was due an overhaul, 
and for the next six months consider- 
able work was done, including instal- 
lation of central air conditioning, a 
new heating system, new carpeting, 
wallpaper, and, we hope, a sturdy 
ceiling in the entrance hall. 

But despite the changes that have 
taken place over the years, Abner 
Cook would still recognize the home 
he built. Inside the house the only 
thing that remains from 1856 is the 
chandelier in the Green Room, and 


it has been wired for electricity. But 
outside, the mansion retains the same 
look that has been admired by four 
generations of Texans. 

Firmly planted on Block 125, the 
mansion seems timeless, unperturbed, 
and willing to accept the changes that 
the years bring. 

So it was altogether fitting when 
the marking of historically-important 
homes was undertaken in 1962 that 
the first home so marked bore the 
Austin address of 1010 Colorado 
Street. 


STATE 
MAINTENANCE 
ENDS 


AFTER 41 YRS. 


The highway sign to the contrary, George Carver's youth- 
ful looks belie his age. This is but one of the clever signs 
which greeted guests at the Planning Survey Engineer's 
retirement party April 15. 


Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


“6D ETIREMENT” really wasn’t 

part of George Carver’s vocabu- 

lary, because four days after offi- 

cially “retiring” the Planning Survey 

Engineer left for South America— 
and a new career. 

Even while closing a career that 
spanned 41 years with the Texas 
Highway Department, Carver’s eyes 
were on the horizon. He is now serv- 
ing as a consulting engineer in Car- 
acas, Venezuela. 

“They wanted him as soon as pos- 
sible, so Mr. Carver wound up his 
affairs and left immediately,” ex- 
plains Alice Wood, Carver’s secre- 
tary. 

“Winding up his affairs” included 
time out for accepting accolades of 
employes and_ affectionate “God 
Speeds” of friends on April 15. That 
afternoon Planning Survey Division 
gave their boss a reception in Materi- 
als and Tests Division’s new audito- 
rium. More than 200 well wishers at- 
tended the festive party. Planned 
by Myrna Ferris and Dorothy Mack- 
ey, the party was a cooperative effort 
with “practically everyone in the divi- 
sion involved in one way or another,” 
according to Alice. 

Ablaze with color, the huge room 
had green and white flowers every- 


Carver's three sisters were present: from left, Mrs. Gene Buch of San Antonio, 
Mrs. William F. Riser of Rockport, Carver, and Miss Mary B. Carver, also of 
San Antonio. The Alamo Heights High School library in San Antonio recently 


where. A green and white sheet cake 
was topped with a Texas outline in 


was named for Miss Carver. red. Small multicolored flags pin- 
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Mildred and George Carver chat with State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 


a 


at the party, which attracted more than 200 friends. Other distinguished guests 
included District Engineers E. M. Pritchard of Brownwood, Brooks Evans of Waco, 
J. F. Snyder of Pharr and Tom Wood of Austin. 


pointed places and dates of interest 
in Carver’s career. After shaking Car- 
ver’s hand and greeting his wife, Mil- 
dred, guests drank the lime sherbet 
and ginger ale punch and mingled 
with the multitudes. 

Undoubtedly, the most novel fea- 
tures of the carefully planned party 
were the highway signs located around 


the room. Designed by Leonard 


Drews, the clever signs were the talk 
of the party. Here a “Rest Area,” 


there a “Litter Barrel.” But the best 
of all: “State Maintenance Ends After 
41 Years.” 

Before the reception, Planning Sur- 
vey employes gathered privately to 
present Carver with a_ gift: a 
Polaroid camera, complete with car- 
rying case, film, and flashbulbs. Jack 
Jordan made the presentation. 

Earlier in the week, Carver was 
guest of honor at still another occa- 
sion: a party recognizing the divi- 
sion’s 30th anniversary. El Toro’s 
Mexican restaurant was enlivened 
with special Latin American decora- 
tions and a singer serenaded guests 
during dinner. 

Scotty Oliver introduced the guest 
of honor, noting “high points in 
Carver’s illustrious career. According 
to Oliver, Carver had been “an ac- 
complished sheepherder, a barnyard 
philosopher, a coal miner in Mexico, 
an efficiency expert, a photographer 

. and last but not least . . . an 
Aggie who worked, sometimes, for the 
Department.” 

Near the end of the evening, Joe 

Wright—Carver’s successor—present- 


The black and white wooden signs, 
originated by Leonard Drews ( left ) 
and built by District 14, were conver- 
sation pieces at the party. Drews also 
composed a parody sung to Carver 
at a special dinner. 


Carver's secretary Alice Wood signs 
the guest register while Virgie Prim 


watches. Alice "ran'' Carver's office 


for six years. 


ed George and Mildred with sombre- 

ros. Carver’s comment? “Aloha.” 
In closing, party-goers sang “The 

>] 


Punctu- 
ating the five-verse parody, originally 


Ballad of Georgie Carver.’ 


written 11 years ago by Leonard 
Drews for Carver’s 30-year award 
ceremony, was the chorus, “Georgie, 
Georgie Carver, King of ‘ole Barefoot 
Bend.” 

Carver’s career with the Depart- 
ment began after attendance at The 
University of Texas and Texas A&M. 
He started as a district mechanic at 
Lubbock, working up to assistant dis- 
trict engineer. He joined Planning 
Survey in the early days of 1936 and 
has been with the division ever since. 
After serving as second-in-command 
for eight years, Carver moved up to 
the top spot in 1960. 

In announcing Carver’s retirement, 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
said, “George Carver will be missed 
by the Texas Highway Department, 
but his outstanding engineering 
achievements will constantly remind 
all of us of the fine work that he has 
done.” 


And now—a new life, a new ven- 


ture. 
Time has been kind to George Car- 


ver, and his youthful looks—gray 
hair to the contrary—belie the aging 


process and mock Father Time. @ 
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New Manager, Planning Survey Division 


A - 


Conversation 


With 


Joe Wright 


Tommie Pinkard 


Travel and Information Division 


E LOOK FORWARD to offering 

to all divisions and districts of the 
Highway Department improved ser- 
vices, and any additional services that 
we are able to handle,” Joe Wright, 
manager of planning survey, remarked 
soon after assuming his new post. “We'd 
like to be of even greater service than 
we hope we have been in the past.” 

Joe Wright has been with Planning 
Survey Division for the past 30 years, 
with the exception of a period during 
World War II when he was a major in 
the Air Force. 

A native of Brownwood, Wright at- 
tended college at Daniel Baker, where his 
field of concentration was mathematics 
and physics. He joined the Highway 
Department as a Planning Survey re- 
corder working in the Fort Worth area. 

Since November 1936, Wright has 
worked in and out of Austin for the 
traffic section, becoming traffic survey 
manager in 1952, manager of urban 
traffic studies in 1961, and traffic man- 
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ager in 1963. He is an active member of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers and is 
past president of the Texas section. 

Wright is quick to point out that his 
30 years of service are not unusual for 
the Planning Survey Division. George 
Carver, the former head, retired in April 
after 41 years with the Department, and 
there are seven working in the division 
today who have served the Department 
for more than 30 years. Indeed, 50 per 
cent of the 170 employes in the divi- 
sion have worked for the Department for 
more than 10 years. 

Shy when asked about himself, Wright 
displays no hesitation when he talks 
about Planning Survey Division, of 
which he is justifiably proud. 

The traffic section of the division con- 
ducts traffic surveys and compiles data 
on volume, classification, weight and 
speed of vehicles on highways and roads 
in Texas. With more than 100 employes, 
it is the largest section in the division. 

Official map-making agency for coun- 


ty and departmental state maps, the in- 
ventory section also compiles mileages 


and statistics on highways. The finan- 
cial section is responsible for logging 
expenditures on highways and their life 
characteristics, while the accounting 
section handles bookkeeping and some 
statistical analyses for the division. 
According to Wright, the new direc- 
tion in Planning Survey Division is 
toward more and more automated proce- 
dures. Automation has made it possible 
for the division to eliminate some of 
its backlog of work and keep more rec- 
ords current. Statistical reports that took 
months to prepare in the past are now 
ready within days. With automation, the 
division can gather more data, analyze 
it and apply it with the same number of 
employes. Thanks to automated process- 
es, Planning Survey Division’s role in 
securing and analyzing data for the 
Urban Transportation Studies required 
for all metropolitan areas of Texas is 


current. 


An “automation cell” is being devel- 
oped within the division, Wright reports, 
and an employe experienced mainly in 
traffic work is being trained in com- 
puter programming. The automation cell 
will be responsible division-wide for full 
utilization of all computer gu omicnt 
available. 

Wright mentioned modern traffic 
counters as one example of automation 
at work. The counter records traffic 
counts by the hour on a punched tape. 
Each month, the tape stored in the coun- 
ter is removed and sent to the Camp 
Hubbard office where it is run through 
a “Translator” which automatically 
punches data from the tape onto cards 
that in turn go to the computer for 
analysis and printout. 

Reports, then, immediately give hour- 
ly, daily, weekly, monthly, and annual 
volumes of traffic at each permanent re- 
corder location. 

Weighing trucks, another of the divi- 
sion’s duties, has been given a boost by 
automation. Currently under test is the 
portable weighing machine developed by 
Dr. Clyde Lee of The University of Tex- 
as (see June 1965 TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS). Plans are to have a scale in 


full-time use by this fall. Moved easily 
from one location to another, the ma- 
chine automatically measures weight 
and speed of trucks, distance between 
axles, and wheelbase. The information 
goes directly onto magnetic tape to be 
fed into a computer. With this develop- 
ment, the division will be able to 
gather more data in more locations, and 
have it ready for instant analysis and 
use by design engineers. 

Since the founding of the division the 
study of traffic trends has been an im- 
portant function, Wright says. By analy- 
sis of the increasing number of vehicles, 
miles of highway and traffic volumes, 
plus other factors such as burgeoning 
population and new industries, the divi- 
sion calculates projected traffic figures 
so routes and types of highways needed 
can be determined. 

The Planning Survey Division not 
only counts traffic but also classifies it 
into such categories as heavy and light 
trucks and automobiles, because this 
information indicates what type of high- 
way will be needed. Computers have 
improved immeasurably the analysis of 
the many factors that must be considered 
in trend study, Wright reports. 


Use of computers also is welcomed 
by the financial section, since they sim- 
plify the tremendous job of keeping 
records of all expenditures on all high- 
ways in the state system. At a moment’s 
notice, the financial section can report 
the total spent on construction and 
maintenance of highways in any given 
area or for any specific route, which 
can be compared to existing and esti- 
mated future traffic volumes. 

Wright also discussed the use of 
photogrammetry and aerial reconnais- 
sance—techniques that have made the 
job easier for map makers in the in- 
ventory section. They prepare current 
maps each year to include highways on 
the state system, and they attempt to 
bring county roads on the maps up to 
date at least every five years. Survey- 
ors have found it a simple matter to spot 
check county roads from a plane, com- 
pared to checking them by ground crew. 

“We have a larger job to do each 
year,” Joe Wright added in summary. 
“With the increasing number of vehicles 
and miles of highway, we must constant- 
ly develop new methods and ideas to 
keep up with the increasing work level 
of the Planning Survey Division.” @ 


Secretary of the Year 


UBY JACKSON, secretary to Dis- 

trict Engineer Oscar L. Crain in 
Lubbock, won the highest honor of the 
Caprock Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association when she was named 
Secretary of the Year on April 27. 


The 25th Annual Boss Night Banquet 
was the occasion. Mrs. Jackson was se- 
lected by a vote of the chapter member- 
ship. 


Mrs. Jackson, who is also the new 
chapter president, has worked for the 
Highway Department for 12 years, and 
she has been Crain’s secretary since 


he came to Lubbock to head District 5 
in 1958. 

Last year Crain himself was singled 
out by the group, when he won the cov- 
eted “Boss of the Year” 
also on hand at this year’s banquet to 


award. He was 


pass the honor on io his successor, J. W. 
Smith, vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Lubbock. 

Joel D. Willson, TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
“The 


entire personnel of District 5 join in 


reporter for District 5, writes, 


congratulating Mrs. Jackson for this well- 
deserved honor. We feel that she has hon- 
ored the entire district as well.” 


Lubbock's Secretary of the Year, Ruby 
Jackson, poses with Boss of the Year 


J. W. Smith. Photograph courtesy Mbbeek ae nen 
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LOCATING 
BASE 
MATERIAL 


Robert L. McKinney Jr. 
Geologist 


Waco, District 9 


Geologist Robert McKinney inspects a 
Class | material source in Coryell Coun- 
ty. Structure of the reef is visible in 
this location of the Edwards formation. 
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OST OF US in highway building 
share the problem of base mater- 
ial location, and in the last few years 
we have seen new demands placed on 
materials from the standpoint of mod- 
ern design and associated requirements. 
The demands might be categorized in 
two general approaches: First, we def- 
initely have had an increase in the need 
for higher quality material. This need 
is due to heavier wheel load, increase in 
load applications, and a longer intended 
life of the highway. 

Second, there has been an increase in 
requirements for larger quantities of base 
material because as traffic volume in- 
creases, the demand for more miles of 
highway increases along with the de- 
mand for more highway per mile. This 
creates a dilemma—the need for a high- 
er quality and larger quantity of mate- 
rial in contrast to the nonreplenishing 
nature of material that we have. This is 
the fundamental problem in our district. 

How do we meet these new require- 


This paper was presented by Mr. Mc- 
Kinney at the 39th Annual Texas High- 
way Short Course held at Texas A&M 
University in December 1965. 


ments? First, we should know what ma- 
terials are available. This can be ac- 
complished with a well-kept materials 
inventory. It does not need to approach 
the scope of a major research project, 
but someone, and generally it becomes 
the responsibility of the district labora- 
tory, should keep a record of locations 
of material sources used in the past as 
well as a record of the potential of these 
various sources. This means all types of 
material, from something we would 
loosely term a select material to our 
higher quality flexible base materials. 

There is also what we call a “material 
interchangeability.” Alternates are 
set up on structural members for bridges, 
as well as many other items for highway 
construction. We might easily name two 
materials that could serve the same 
intent in design of the highway, if per- 
haps handled in different ways. 

Of course, available material cannot 
dictate the design of the highway because 
of design standards for various classes 
of highways, and design must take into 
consideration wheel load and life of 
the highway. But one should recognize 
the potential of the available sources 
from the standpoint of the economics 


involved—the economics of haul and of 
additives. This is not only getting the 
most highway for the dollar, but also 
the wise and conservative use of our 
material. 

This use must include designating 
specific sources. I have seen an occasion 
where very good quality material was 
found but because the contractor was in 
another source at the time, he was able 
to give us a savings on a comparable 
material. This meant an immediate sav- 
ings, but now we probably have an 
isolated source in the other location that 
will not be in demand for many years. 
But by using the other material we de- 
pleted a source in an area where there 
is now a demand for an increase in con- 
struction. The conservation of material 
is part of the answer to our material 
needs before we even start looking for 
new materials and new locations. 


ne form of material conservation is 
the Waco District’s gravel stockpile proj- 
ect. When the Corps of Engineers start- 
ed planning the new Lake Waco, we 
knew that one of our prime sources of 
pit run gravel would be inundated. The 
district engineer and the district con- 
struction engineer, with the assistance 
of the Bridge Division and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, were able to obtain 
permission from the Corps of Engineers 
to remove gravel from the Bosque River 
terrace. 

We received special project funds for 
stockpiling material from that area, and 
we removed 1.4 million cubic yards of 
gravel and placed it in eight stockpiles. 
That makes a “big heap” of gravel. One 
of the largest stockpiles consists of al- 
most 700,000 yards. 

I heartily recommend that similar 
situations be anticipated and steps be 
taken to prevent loss of material. Of 
course, anyone would have the foresight 
to recognize the dilemma when he sees 
one of his prime sources of material 
scheduled as a new lake bottom. Any- 
one would recognize the need to do 
something about that, but just to rec- 
ognize the need for action does little to 
aid in conservation. 


For the majority of us who depend 
largely upon the natural local materials 
available, the exploration and location of 
new sources is a constant and continuing 
thing, regardless of how well we prac- 
tice any program of material conserva- 
tion. 

I have been associated either directly 
or indirectly for the last 11 years with 
the problem of searching, drilling and 
testing base materials for the Highway 
Department. However, my experience 
has been limited to one district, and 
any details I might offer as the approach 
to a specific problem naturally are 
oriented to the thinking and organiza- 
tion in that district. This might not di- 
rectly coincide with the organizational 
scheme of all the districts, but the more 
important aspects are fundamental and 
have universal application. 

After establishing local contact and 
making surface examination of the sur- 
rounding area, what fundamental aids 
are available to differentiate unusable 
materials from those offering possible 
sources? I believe the science of geology 
offers the only true insight into the oc- 
currence, reoccurrence, and depositional 
sequence as well as composition of ma- 
terials from which this earth is com- 
posed. 


Hichrvay building materials and as- 
sociated problems of construction are 
engineering problems, and to make them 
problems in academic geology is impos- 
sible. There exists no pure academic 
geological problem in highway con- 
struction, but to ignore the fundamental 
principles of geology would not be un- 
like ignoring everything from the ground 
level down in the designing of a bridge. 

Material aids in the form of maps and 
publications are available through var- 
ious agencies. The Bureau of Economic 
Geology at The University of Texas is 
the geological research and data cen- 
ter as far as the State of Texas is con- 
cerned. They are continually mapping 
and doing various studies, of which 
many are directly related to the charac- 
teristics that we recognize through test- 


ing as being certain of the criteria for 
evaluation of our base materials. 

Another valuable source of informa- 
tion is the Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. J. R. 
Coover, state soils scientist, W. R. 
Elder and Gordon McKee have all been 
extremely helpful in furnishing soil 
classification information for our use in 
preliminary stages of subgrade classifi- 
cation on highway locations. Both the 
detail soil map as well as their new popu- 
lar series, the generalized soil map, are 
available through this agency. Professor 
Curtis L. Godfrey at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity also has been most helpful, not 
only encouraging the use of these maps 
but also making prints of them available 
to us. 


liz soil maps do for you in soils 
work what the geology maps should do 
in material location work. We are not 
concerned with the agricultural qualities 
of these soils any more than we are 
concerned with the crystallography and 
detail mineralogy of the rock forma- 
tions on a geological map, but the maps 
do correlate with certain engineering 
constants because of the factors em- 
ployed in differentiating basic soil types. 
Again, it is only common sense to use 
the tools of the specialist that are avail- 
able when working in his field. The 
people of the Soil Conservation Service 
have, without a doubt, been the most co- 
operative outside agency that we have 
had the pleasure of dealing with. 

Other aids along the line of geological 
studies and maps are available from 
certain colleges and universities. If 
these studies have not been published 
they are usually available in the college 
library for you to study. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least on this list, is the aid of 
the Austin office geologist. All of us 
currently working as geologists for 
the Highway Department are indebted to 
Hubert Henry (now engineer/director, 
Division of Automation) for his fine 
work in establishing the working rela- 
tionship between geology and highway 


engineering in our organization. The 
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geology section remains in Highway De- 
sign Division, and another geologist will 
be employed for field work and assist- 
ance to the districts at their request. 

Field applications of these aids must 
be made with a knowledge of geology 
and geological methods along with a gen- 
eral working knowledge of material per- 
formance and test values as related to 
design requirements. 


First, this requires an “intercorrela- 
tion” of geologic formations or units to 
your required material needs. For ex- 
ample, if you are in a certain range of 
the Cretaceous and you are required to 
find a Class 1 material and the only 
Class 1 material to be produced in that 
part of the section must come from, say, 
the Edwards formation, then certainly 
you would want to concentrate your ef- 
forts on locating the best Edwards source 
at the closest point to the proposed proj- 
ect. Therefore, a detail map showing the 
limits of the Edwards with respect to 
the surrounding area would be the first 
requirement. It would be wasted time to 
look in formations which have no record 
or reason to produce materials of the 
type you need. 

With respect to “intracorrelation,” or 
differentiation within a specific forma- 
tion, we should not think that just be- 
cause we find the formation we have 
the specific requirements for the needed 
material. The Edwards formation, as 
many other lithologic or time units, 
might very well be extensive in its aerial 
scope and yet only 20 to 30 per cent of 
the outcrop area actually may have the 
potential for producing the type materi- 
al we need. 


The very best base material, for ex- 
ample, from the Edwards comes from 
what is known as the reef portion; that 
is, that part of the formation that was 
formed by colonies of organisms 
that lived in reefs. Through second- 
ary alteration these fossils form an 
excellent aggregate after crushing. With 
the fine calcium carbonate as binder, the 
material sets up as a very good quality 
flexible base. Where we have this ex- 
cellent material in the reef, 70 to 80 per 
cent of the formation (at least in the 


area I know) is composed of interreef 
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material with great amounts of precipi- 
tated lime and small broken shell seg- 
ments. Even though this is a very pure 
form of limestone, it is a poor quality 
base material. 

On the other hand, certain formations 
are generally thought to be undesirable 
for base material, yet isolated sections 
can produce good quality material. 
Therefore, a correlation of basic petrog- 
raphy with engineering constants must 
be analyzed by the geologist before a 
valid comparison or evaluation can be 
made. 


Ais the most useful aids for field 
work are aerial photographs and a large 
mirror stereoscope. Being able to define 
and plot out areas on the photographs 
with the stereoscope and isolate potential 
sources for further exploration saves 
much wandering and searching. 

Certain formations in the western part 
of our district have been correlated with 
a particular plant. This plant shows well 
on aerial photographs and has proved 
very accurate in indicating locations to 
drill and test for material sources. 

This general field, termed photointer- 
pretation, is just as good as the amount 
of time and effort you want to apply to 
it. From photographs, the photogram- 
metry section can prepare large detail 
topographic maps of areas of specific in- 
terest. It is possible to put the geology 
on the photographs and let the compila- 


tion section outline the geology on the 


That's a pile of gravel, man. There are 
almost 700,000 cubic yards of gravel 
stockpiled here in District 9. 


large scale map. These maps can 
be of benefit in making quantity calcula- 
tions, haul road locations, figuring clear- 
ing and grubbing, and many of the de- 
tails that go along with a material site. 

After locating a specific area for test- 
ing, a closely supervised drilling opera- 
tion should then be carried out. Care 
should be taken not to overdrill a loca- 
tion before tests are made, in order not 
to waste money on drilling material 
that is not usable. This is all a matter of 
routine, but it is an important phase of 
material exploration and location that is 
often slighted. The importance of well- 
planned tests and the recognition of im- 
portant and perhaps controlling charac- 
teristics cannot be overemphasized. 

Several districts, including District 9, 
are currently engaged in a geology re- 
search project. A report has been pre- 
pared for our district that outlines in 
clear and concise terminology the funda- 
mental geology of the district. I hope to 
see other problems and studies develop 
from this beginning investigation, such 
as a clay mineralogy study conducted 
with respect to some of the severely swell- 
ing soils which we constantly deal with 
in our highway construction. 

I think we can gain a new understand- 
ing of some of our old problems through 
this basic approach. Most soil engineers 
frequently refer to montmorillonite, ill- 
ite, and kaolinite, but it is doubtful that 
they are fully aware of the scale of 
changing crystalline and chemical struc- 
ture of these minerals as they go from 
one end of their composition to the 
other. Only by understanding the basic 
structure of the soil can we hope to 
utilize fully all of the so-called stabiliz- 
ing additives that might be available. 

As good quality natural building ma- 
terials become more scarce, it is impera- 
tive that we turn to research for new 
manufactured products that will equal 
or perhaps surpass those materials that 
we are used to working with. It is the 
prime responsibility of those of us em- 
ployed by the Highway Department to 
use all the knowledge and resources at 
our command, not only to build high- 
ways for today, but also to endeavor to 
create new and improved processes for 
tomorrow. & 


Highway Department Approves 
Proposed Pay Raises 


ROPOSED SALARY increases to make state jobs com- 

petitive with industry and other governmental agencies 
will be included in the 1967-69 biennial budget now being 
prepared by the Highway Department. 

Everett Anschutz, job classification officer in the State 
Auditor’s office, says years of meager salaries have created 
a manpower crisis in state government. He said Texas is 
having trouble attracting and keeping the engineers, adminis- 
trators, technicians, policemen, and hospital attendants to 
make the system go. Anschutz recommended the salary in- 
creases to Governor John Connally and the Legislative Budget 
Board early in May. 

Anschutz’ office, created by the Legislature in 1961, sur- 
veyed the salaries of 37,000 state employes. 

Anschutz asserts the crisis shows up in three ways: 

—High turnover, meaning the loss of skills the state has 
spent money to develop, plus the expense of training new em- 
ployes. 

—A government manned by relatively inexperienced people. 

—Unfilled jobs and difficult recruiting. 

“We are wasting at least $5 million a year just on proces- 
sing people in and out who don’t stay long enough to be- 
come effective,” Anschutz says. “We are now losing people at 
an annual rate of about 30 per cent.” 

Members of the Texas Highway Commission also expressed 
their concern at developing employment problems within the 
Highway Department. 

From January 1 to April 28 this year the Highway Depart- 


ment hired 13 engineers and lost 37. At present there are va- 
cancies for 158 engineers within the Department. 

Employe turnover rates in the classification of Inspector I 
is up from 25 to 40 per cent; Materials Analyst I up from 
28 to 49 per cent; Materials Analyst II up from 7 to 35 per 
cent. 

The rate of loss of field survey crewmen is up from 52 to 
63 per cent in the last two years. Engineering Clerk I losses 
were 39 per cent two years ago, 63 per cent in fiscal 1964-65. 

“No successful business could stand this rate of attrition,” 
warned Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman of the Texas Highway 
Commission. “The most valuable asset of any business is its 
personnel, and especially that hard core of employes who have 
the necessary ‘know-how’ and experience to keep the organiza- 
tion functioning at top efficiency.” 

Commissioners Hal Woodward and Jack Kultgen joined 
Petry in expressing their concern over the loss of personnel. 

“We are simply being priced out of the market as far as 
salaries are concerned,” Kultgen said. “Industrial and fed- 
eral pay schedules have advanced steadily, while state payrolls 
under the classification system have actually lost ground in 
view of increased taxes and the rising cost of living.” 

In a newsletter about the proposed salary increases, State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer said: 

“We believe this is the first time such a united effort 
toward the betterment of state salaries and wages has been 
undertaken. It is thought that a unified effort within the 
Highway Department will also be of great benefit to us.” @ 
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HIGHWAY NEEDED 


Wylie News editorializes—''lf you 
don't agree that Wylie is badly in need 
of a better access highway, then you 
haven't driven the Highway 78 route 
from here to Garland early in the morn- 
ing, or late in the afternoons, or at most 
any time over a weekend. 

"The present Highway 78 is terribly 
crowded with what might be considered 
normal traffic, commuters going to and 
coming from work, plus the increased 
load on weekends when the thousands of 
cars and boats make their way to the 
lakeside. 

“In effect, the two lane roadway has 
about outgrown its usefulness as traffic 
has steadily increased the past two or 
three years. 

“The News would like to see action 
initiated today. We're convinced that 
continued growth will be somewhat hin- 
dered until some changes and improve- 
ments are made. This publication offers 
its services and assistance to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or any other, to the 
end that a better access road for Wylie 
is a must on the agenda of things 
needed." 


CONSTRUCTION FOR SAFETY 
Dallas Morning News 
"District Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry 


comments— 


is thoroughly justified in terming the 
State Highway Department's current 
$15,755,000 construction program in 
Dallas as part of its drive toward greater 
traffic safety. Ten of the major projects 
call for upgrading additional parts of the 
local highway net by increasing the 
mileage of divided-lane and controlled- 


access routes. 


* 
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"Modern urban expressways are the 
greatest life-saving advance in half a 
century of road building. Experience in 
Texas and elsewhere throughout the na- 
tion shows that they are more than twice 
as safe as older types of highways. The 
death rate per each 100 million miles of 
travel is 2.6, compared with 5.4 on older 
kinds of roadway. 

"All sections of city and county are 
benefited by this continuing satety pro- 
gram by the highway builders. It takes 
time and a lot of money to make a com- 
plete conversion of the Dallas road sys- 
tem to these safety-engineered road 
standards, but progress toward that goal 
is encouraging.» 


TIMESAVER FOR 
BEAUMONTERS 

Beaumont Daily Journal reports— 
"With the opening of a new three-mile 
section of Interstate 10 this week, Beau- 
monters and other westbound travelers 
to Houston can now cut 30 minutes 
off the time it takes to get to downtown 
Houston. 

"The next section of highway, which 
now goes well past the old Wayside 
exit, takes traffic down to Gregg Street 
where it ties in with the Eastex Free- 


way. 


FREEWAY ALL THE WAY 

"Motorists will be able to travel on 
Interstate 20 all the way from Dallas to 
Longview this fall,’ announces the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 

"A section of the expressway in Gregg 
County, which extends through the Sa- 
bine River bottom lands and includes 
interchanges on U.S. 259 and S.H. 149, 
should be completed by then.” 


ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 
WICHITA FALLS 


The economic growth of this par 
ticular area—from Quanah to Fort 
Worth and Dallas—depends to a g 
extent on U.S. 287 becoming four lanes 
for this entire stretch." Guy Carter 
chairman of the Highway 287 group | it 
Wichita Falls and chairman of the chan 
ber of commerce tourist acting grou 
is quoted as saying in the Wichita Falls 
Times. : 

"Carter led the discussion on develo 


ment of U.S. 287 at a luncheon meeting _ 
of the area community leaders in the o 


Wichita Club. / 
"Carter told luncheon guests that i in 
this immediate vicinity the development — 
of this highway is ‘vitally important to 

industrial and economic growth.’ 

"'Only by being an integral part of 
this program and working together can 
we hope to get the projects executed 
satistactorily.’ "' 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT PLAN — 


Jacksonville Daily Progress notes— 
"In its most significant action the city 
council of Jacksonville has adopted a 
resolution asking the State Highway De- 
partment to prepare an area road de- 
velopment plan for Jacksonville and 
vicinity. 

"The action came 2 Tuesday night when 
City Manager Walter Cook presented 
a request from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and action was brief and quick. 

"The state has made similar plans for 
other areas, including Palestine, and set 
up priority schedules. The plan will be 
the nearest thing the city has had to 
city planning ahead in many years.’ 


F THE 17,000-odd employes of the 

Texas Highway Department, at 
least one third are better drivers today 
than they were a year ago. 

With 339 instructors trained by the 
Insurance Division covering the state, a 
total of 5,622 Highway Department em- 
ployes had completed the National Safe- 
ty Council’s Driver Improvement Pro- 
gram course by April 30. Of the 339 
instructors, 165 have already qualified 
with the National Safety Council for an 
instructor rating, which means they com- 
pleted the instructor course and taught 
successfully at least two Driver Im- 
provement Courses. 


Progress Report on Driver Training 


the course by April 30, and two more 
classes were underway in May. In Dis- 
trict 17, more than 400 of the District’s 
485 employes completed the course. 

This outstanding record is responsible 
for the National Safety Council’s rank- 
ing of Texas as first in the nation in 
Driver Improvement Programs. 

The courses have been completed in 
all but three districts of the Highway 
Department, and those three will prob- 
ably schedule classes in the fall, accord- 
ing to Chester D. Hudlow, assistant di- 
rector of the Insurance Division. 

Two courses have been given for 
division personnel in Austin, reports 


In District 22, for example, 206 em- 
ployes out of a total personnel list of 
247 had been awarded certificates for 


Hudlow. “And we'll consider holding 
more in Austin, if enough people are 
interested.” 


A Safe Driver Teaches How 


UKE MARINO is one of District = 

17’s instructors for the Driver Im- 13,900 
provement Course, and he is fully quali- a 3200 
fied to serve in that capacity—he has be 


tev 


‘ ex 1,340 
completed 21 years of operating a truck =m 570 
for the Department without an accident. te 90 


Through the enthusiastic efforts of 
men like Luke, more than 400 people : 
in District 17 received instruction on i 
how to improve their driving. The con- | 
sensus of the people taking the course 
was that they wished their families 
and friends could receive this refresher 
course on safe driving. 


TOTAL 43,600 


The Insurance Division is to be com- 
mended for arranging this course. The 
Department, as well as the individuals 
taking the course, will benefit greatly. 

—Robert H. Schleider 


"Professor" Luke Marino of District 17, preaching what he has been practicing 
District Maintenance Engineer 


for 21 years—safe driving. 
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A 3.5-mile section of I.H. 10 was opened April 18 in 
Houston. The $15-million section is eight lanes wide 


With Emphasis on Safety 


Photographs by Wendell Brown, Houston 


with paved shoulders. Many new safety features were in- 
corporated into its design. 


Eouston E"*reeway Opem 


Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman of 
the Texas Highway Commission, ad- 
dresses a large gathering at ribbon 
cutting ceremonies opening a section 


of I.H. 10 and U.S. 59 in Houston. 


D edicated “to the people of Hous- 
ton” by Herbert C. Petry Jr., 


chairman, Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, a 3.0-mile section of Interstate 
10 and a 1.3-mile section of U.S. 
59 (Eastex Freeway) in Houston 
were opened on April 18. 

Assistant State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall, along with Houston 
Mayor Louie Welch and other local 
dignitaries joined Petry in the cere- 
monies on the Gregg Street overpass 
to open the new facility that provides 
a full freeway from downtown Hous- 
ton to the Louisiana state line. 

Eight freeway lanes, with emergen- 
cy parking lanes with jiggle bars, per- 
mit safe handling of large volumes of 
traffic. Structures designed to carry 
public utilities over the depressed por- 
tion of the freeway have been en- 
closed in chain link fence in order to 
provide pedestrian overpasses. 


“Of the most modern design,” ac- 
cording to Petry, a long section has 
elevated and depressed sections rather 
than the usual humps, and there are 
no steep grades. 

The freeway incorporates several 
innovations designed to add to its 
safety. The illumination standards 
are erected in the median rather than 
outside the shoulders, reducing by 
half the number needed. Since stand- 
ards are integrated with the rigid me- 
dian rail the likelihood and severity of 
collisions with them are materially re- 
duced. A light barrier fence eliminates 
headlight glare. 

Breakaway signs, designed to col- 
lapse upon impact to prevent injury, 
are being used on the new freeway 
for the first time in Houston. 

Another feature of the highway is 
the use of a new type of lane marker. 
These markers appear white to traf- 


Assistant State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall, who participated in 
the original design of the Houston 
freeway system, credits the men who 
have made the system a reality. 


fic moving in the proper direction, 
but show bright red to traffic mov- 
ing the wrong way. The reflectors in 
the new markers are so efficient the 
headlights of a car heading the wrong 
direction readily show the danger sig- 
nal. 

The markers have also been in- 
stalled in an arrow pattern on the exit 
ramps where they should help elimi- 
nate the problem of traffic entering 
the freeway from the wrong direction. 

Before the dedication ceremonies, 
Petry and Dingwall joined Gail Whit- 
comb, president of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce executive com- 
mittee for breakfast at the Hotel 
America. District Engineer W. E. Car- 
michael and A. C. Kyser, engineer- 
manager of the Highway Depart- 
ment’s Houston Urban Office, were 
also on hand. 

Petry and Dingwall addressed a 
press conference at the hotel. Petry 
reported that the I.H. 10 section cost 
$7,894,000 for construction, and 
$7,145,000 for right of way. 


Ceremonial shears marking the past openings share the limelight with (left to right) 
A. L. Miller, Houston city councilman; Eldon Berry, president, Baytown Chamber 
of Commerce; Louie Welch, Houston mayor; Fred Hartman, Baytown publisher; 
Earl Calkins, chairman Highway Committee, Houston Chamber of Commerce 
(at the microphone); Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman, Texas Highway Commis- 
sion; V. VY. Ramsey, Harris County commissioner; Howard Hicks, vice-president, 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce; and John Caralon, chairman, Highway Com- 
mittee, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 


Motorists approaching the new exit ramp on U.S. 59 from the wrong direction 
will be faced with red arrows pointing at them. Those exiting will see only 
white arrows pointing the way to Texas Avenue in Houston. 


Strutters and bandsmen from Wheatly High School of Houston provide music 
for the April 18 freeway dedication ceremonies. 
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sie baat 2 i 
Carlos ie Patterson, Skilled Labo 


“30 Years: >? 
Right of Way Division a 
Betsy E. NG Associate Title Engiees aa 


SAtienation Division 


Emmitt H. Grosskopf, Reproduction Equipment Supervisor Iv 1B 


District 5 
Henry W. Lisenbee, Skilled Laborer 


Robert D. Rogers, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 10 


George T. McCown, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 12 
Richard H. St. John, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 13 
Ewald J. Effenberger, Senior Resident Engineer 
Doran D. Tolbert, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Disa M. Nelson, Personnel Assistant IT 


25 Years 


Highway Design Division 
Elmer J. Willson, Highway Design Field Engineer 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Robert W. Townsley, Director, Motor Vehicle 


District 3 
J. C. Larison, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 4 
Eddie G. Ereman, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Drannan C. Armstrong, Skilled Laborer 


District I] 
Charlie C. Spain, Inspector III 
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District 10 etna 
Elijah Ewell, Semi- Skilled Labe 


District 11 : r 
Merl B. Partin, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Robert O. Winkle, Semi-Skilled Laborer — i 


District 14 
Hilmar H. Kordzik, Semi-Skilled labo 


District 15 
George W. Etheridge, Skilled Laborer 
Gonzalo Martinez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Lonnie A. Nixon, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
Joe E. Cowley, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 20 boot 


Ivye Berryman, Skilled Laborer : 
Cartwright Thomas, Skilled Laborer oe q 


District 21 
Sixto S. Barrera, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 23 1 
Ira Fuqua, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 cleans 


up mowing operations with its new Mow-Bile. Six-man cab has 
seat belts for all, and tanks mounted around edge of bed hold water and fuel. 


Go Go Mow-Bile 


Germnc TO AND FROM 
mowing machines left on the right 
of way overnight used to be one of 
the day’s chores in District 16. 


Since regulations specify that only 
three men can ride in the cab of a 
truck, additional men in the crew 
were compelled to make the trip in 
the bed of a dump truck. In bad 
weather there was no protection ex- 
cept when a “dog house” was pro- 
vided. The men were also surrounded 
by safety cans of gasoline, diesel fuel, 
water, lube oil, tools and any spare 
parts that the crew needed for emer- 
gencies during mowing operations. 


Our section foremen discussed the 
situation with District Maintenance 


Russell Reeb, Engineering Aide IV 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


Engineer Herman Schneeman and 
Equipment Supervisor J. C. Mc- 
Means. Joy Hartsfeld aided the two 
men in planning, designing, and fab- 
ricating the answer to the problem 
—the Go Go Mow-Bile. 

The Mow-Bile is a 1%%4-ton flat 
bed truck with a six-man cab that 
has seat belts in front and rear seats. 
This is a safer place for the men to 
ride and it is more accessible than the 
“dog house.” 

Three 10-inch by 12-inch by 8-foot 
steel tanks with baffle plates provide 
safe storage for the three liquids nec- 
essary for mowing operations—water 
for radiators, gasoline, and diesel fuel 
to keep tractors going. These tanks 
form the sides and front of the truck 


bed, and they eliminate the need for 
using safety cans in refueling. It is 
also safer and cuts service time. 


An air compressor mounted in the 
front of the truck bed speeds up tire 
inflation after repairs are made. A 
hydraulic hoist at the rear of the 
truck lifts mowers for repair and 
heavy tires in and out of the truck. 
The hoist is similar to the one used 
on our sign truck. (See Signmobile 


0016, April TEXAS HIGHWAYS.) 
By December 1965, District 16 had 


three Mow-Biles operating on a trial 
basis. They proved so successful that 
additional units have been ordered 
to furnish one to each of our 10 
sections. # 
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Te and “From Our Readers 


For Those Who Think Travel 


An attractive counter card display 
now being distributed by the Highway 
Department invites travelers to “Dis- 
cover TEXAS: America’s Fun-tier.” 
Travelers on the move in Texas will find 
the four-color display cards in travel 
agencies, air and bus terminals. 

The display features a pretty, young 
woman attired in casual clothes and 
sitting on a state outline. A pocket on 
the display card holds 3x5 postcards 
by which travelers may order a free Tex- 
as travel kit. The kit includes the popu- 
lar travel brochure, “Texas—America’s 
Fun-tier,” the official state highway map, 
and other pieces of colorful Texas trav- 
el literature. 

“We want to make these postcards 
available to as many potential visitors 
as possible prior to their arrival in our 
state,” State Highway Engineer Dewitt 
Greer explained. “For instance, officials 
of a group planning to convene in 
Texas could include a postcard in 
an early mailing to delegates, who 


might be encouraged to combine con- 
vention business with Texas vacationing 
pleasure.” 

The new counter card displays are 
available free from the Highway Depart- 
ment to any organization or persons who 
deal with the traveling public. Requests 
for the counter card and _ postcards 
should be addressed to the Texas High- 
way Department, Travel and Information 
Division, P. O. Box 5064, Austin, Texas 
78703. 


Come On, Now 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS needs stories 
and old pictures for its Golden Anniver- 
sary issue. We know you 30-year folks 
have some good yarns to spin, so take 
a few minutes to jot them down. We 
need pictures of Highway Department 
men and machinery, women employes, 
children, and mules. 

Send them to TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
Magazine, Travel and Information Divi- 
sion, Texas Highway Department, Aus- 


tin, Texas 78701. We thank you. 
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TWENTY-THREE PFITZ 
, FORTY ULMUS Am 
D RHYNCHOSPEZMUM JASMI 


S JUNIPERS, EIGHTEEN 
AS , SIXTEEN CORNUS a6 
OISES AND A SYCAMOZE, 


More About Texas 


Bill Pumphrey, former employe with 
Equipment and Procurement Division, 
is serving with the Peace Corps in Tan- 
zania on the east coast of Africa. He 
recently wrote the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division: 

“T am an American Peace Corps vol- 
unteer from Texas serving in the East 
African nation of Tanzania. I would 
like to receive 15 copies of ‘Texas— 
America’s Fun-tier.’ I brought one copy 
with me but it was soon worn out. 

“TI recently received travel information 
from the Voice of America in Washing- 
ton. Of all the literature, Texas has the 
best with beautiful pictures and good 
layout designs. 

“P.S. Any other information you 
might send would be greatly appreciat- 
ed.” 

If any TEXAS HIGHWAYS readers 
have magazine or newspaper articles 
about Texas they can send Mr. Pumph- 
rey, they should be addressed to P.O. 
Box 4, Chunya, Tanzania. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870! e 
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“Here is a town with a brand new ap- 
proach for attracting something. One 
thing for sure—this little town is bound 
to go forward, because the people there 
will level with you," said Ben Lednicky, 
landscape architect in District 23, when 
he sent in this picture of a highway sign. 


Roman Road in Devon 

Dateline Exeter, England—Devon Coun- 
ty authorities have used an old Roman 
roadway to help cope with traffic con- 
ditions between Exeter and Newton Ab- 
bot. 

County road engineers, however, have 
built a modern highway over the mile- 
long section of old Roman road. Until 
now the only road used was a Nineteenth 
Century one. ) 


Tomorrow the World 


The probability of a world-wide feder- 
ation of engineers neared reality in April 
as the result of a meeting of engineering 
societies in Paris. The three-day meeting 
was sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, and Cultural 
Organization. 


Scientific 


To be known as the International Con- 
ference of Engineering Societies, the 
new world-wide organization will com- 
prise chiefly four existing regional en- 
gineering federations. It will embrace a 
geographical area that includes all of 
North and South America, most of West- 
ern Europe and parts of Asia and Africa. 
Representatives from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, the U.S.S.R., and Engineers 
Joint Council of the U.S.A. were also 
present at the meeting. 


World's Widest 


Thumbing through the Guiness Book 
of World Records recently we ran across 
these interesting facts about highways: 

Widest: The only 16-lane highways in 
the world are those in Dallas, Texas, 
(Stemmons Freeway) and a 20-mile sec- 
tion of the Dan Ryan Expressway in 
Chicago, opened in December 1962. 
The widest street in the world is the 
144-mile long Monumental Axis run- 
ning from the Municipal Plaza to the 
Plaza of the Three Powers in Brasilia, 
capital of Brazil. The six-lane boulevard 
was opened in April 1960 and is 273 
yards wide. 

Busiest: The highest traffic density 
in the world is that on the 22.6-mile long 
Hollywood-Harbor Freeway, Los Ange- 
les, with an average daily volume of 
219,000 vehicles. It was built at a cost 
of $102 million. 


It's His Fault 


Blame the April-May Texas floods on 
District Engineer W. W. Potter. When 
he visited the Austin office last month, 
after the deluge that hit his District 10 
the hardest, he was sporting an attrac- 
tive tie pin which he admitted was a 
model of the Zuni Indian rain god! 
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Come, Let Us Fill the Barrel 
Together 


“Phil D. Barrel” is the trademark 
adopted in May by the Nevada Highway 
Department in its new campaign against 
roadside litter. All highway litter bar- 
rels are being painted a bright yellow 
with the “Phil D. Barrel” symbol in 
black and yellow. 

Highway officials hope that by using 
the top-hatted, bee-shaped “bug” as a 
statewide littercan emblem, the motor- 
ing public will become more aware of 
the roadside litter barrels and use 
them. 


Beauty, All Is Beauty 


Early last month President Johnson 
appointed State Highway Engineer De- 
witt C. Greer to the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty. The committee will advise the 
President on outdoor recreation and 
beautification of cities and countrysides, 
correlation of natural beauty and out- 
door recreation by federal agencies, and 
local, state and private outdoor recrea- 


tion and natural beauty activities. 
Laurance Rockefeller of New York 
City is chairman of the committee. 


This photograph by Engineering Aide Carroll Hudson, District 25, shows how 
the shortage of instrumentmen was solved in that district. Construction of Inter- 
state 40 created a shortage of trained employes, TEXAS HIGHWAYS reporter 
Vance Castleberry says. Mr. Hudson, who is interested in saving the taxpayers’ 
money, trained his own helper who'll do his best for a few dog biscuits. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set,’ 
And Here We Is, 
ie Lexdas Veto 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


® I wish to express my heart filled 
appreciation to the Denton highway 
workmen. I owe them the life of myself, 
my three week old baby and my hus- 
band. It was awful cold and snowing 
when our car began to go out. It quit 
on us eight or nine miles out of Denton 
and cars were just going on by. My baby 
had been awfully sick and we were try- 
ing to bring him to a doctor in Dallas. 
The doctors in Abilene had sent us to 
Dallas for help. 

Two men—lI believe the Lord Him- 
self sent them—driving a big Texas 
Highway truck stopped and took us 
back to Denton to get a battery for our 
car, picked up a load of salt and came 
back and helped us put the battery on 
the car while it was still snowing. The 
baby and I stayed warm inside the truck. 

Well, we got the baby to the doctor in 
Dallas and he was put right in the hos- 
pital. Now the doctors say he’s going to 
live to be a strong healthy man someday. 

I know that we all in this family 
would have frozen to death if it hadn’t 
been for the two men working for the 
Texas Highway Department, so once 
again I want to say thank you from the 
bottom of our heart. May the good Lord 
bless and keep such wonderful people 
as your staff are. Thank you. 

Mrs. Charles McLean and family 
Mesquite 


(Editor’s note: The Good Samari- 
tans were George D. Douglas Jr. and 
Ignacio Agado, District 18 employes 
in the Denton Maintenance Section.) 
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e The manner in which Mr. Les 
Hamilton and his workers keep the 
State Highway property in Hamilton 
County is a credit to our city. 

Particularly, the property at the 
warehouse in the City of Hamilton is 
well kept and attractive. Our city is 
now working on cleanliness and beau- 
tification and the Highway Depart- 
ment property is one of the best ex- 
amples that we have. 

I am particularly grateful to Mr. 
Hamilton, who happens to be a good 
Baptist, for the excellent leadership 
he is giving. 

Wilson Canafax, pastor 
First Methodist Church 


Hamilton 


e While traveling across your state 
by trailer, my wife and I were spend- 
ing the weekend in Del Rio. I asked 
the attendant in a service station for 
a map of the city of Del Rio and 
was informed that the station had 
none and the chamber of commerce 
was also out. 

At that time a _ gentleman ap- 
proached me and stated that his wife 
had overheard our conversation and 
that he might be of assistance. 

This man was Mr. Leroy Thomas of 
the Del Rio Highway Department of- 
fice. He not only went out of his 
way to supply us with a map of Del 
Rio, but a fine map of Texas, a bro- 
chure on Texas, and he pointed out 
places of interest to visit in and 
around Del Rio. 
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That weekend Del Rio had a rather 


severe storm and a tornado alert. On 
Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas drove out to the trailer park 


to see how we had fared and if they 


could be of any further assistance. 


I wish to commend you on having 


this type personnel in your employ 
and to assure you that this kindness 


and consideration has made a pleas- 


ant trip much more enjoyable. 
Alton D. Parsons 
Chula Vista, California 


® No doubt you will think it 
strange having a letter from so far 
away and from a person who has nev- 
er even been to Texas and I am sure 
will never be able to. However, may 
I be allowed to congratulate you on 
the issue of the booklet in color en- 
titled ‘“Texas, America’s Fun-Tier.” 

Never had I realized that such 
places existed, such scenery, moun- 
tains, lakes, and vast open spaces. 
One can imagine that Texas is some- 
thing different, a place after my own 
heart. After reading the letters from 
our friend in Hamilton I feel I know 
its people, free, independent, with no 
“old school ties” and snobbery. 

I have worked in coal mines over 
42 years and after all this darkness it 
is a very great pleasure to see such 
wonderful beauty and to know that 
such places exist, even if they are out 
of reach. Thank you very much. 

Leonard W. Ward 
Tibshelf, Derbyshire, England 


Two feet of rain in the Sabine River basin in late April caused a 
nearerecord 39-foot peak in the Gladewater area. This picture was 
taken where Interstate 20, now undersconstruction, crosses the Sabine 
south of Longview. More than #wo million cubic yards of earth were 
placed across the two-mile-wide"tiver bottom to raise the roadbed 
above the maximum known flood stage that occurred in 1945. 
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